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STUDY OF THE ANCIENT CLASSICS. 


Upon no educational question is there a greater diver- 
sity of opinion than upon that, concerning the amount of 
importance to be attached to the study of the ancient 
classics. Our age exhibits on this not less than on other 
subjects in morals and politics opposite extremes. There 
are some, who—whether from interest or sincere regard it 
does not become us to say—consider classical learning 
the sine gua non of mental culture—the source of all re- 
finement of taste—of discipline and enlightenment of mind 
—and the chief stimulant and guide of imagination. There 
are others, who standing at the opposite pole, and strongly 
imbued with that spirit of change, which looks with little 
reverence upon modes of thought and education in times 
past, and which is apt to associate accumulations of classic 
lore with the gloom and barbaric politics of bygone ages, 
believe that the vast amount of study bestowed upon the 
«dead languages” is a prodigal waste of time, and that 
it results rather in encumbering the memory with unprofi- 
table matter, and in weakening the native strength of rea- 
son by employing it upon mere literal differences, and ar- 
bitrary rules. : 

The defenders of classical learning labor under some 
embarrassing difficulties. Many of their strongest argu- 
ments are addressed to the sensitive part of our nature, 
and for their true appreciation, much previous culture of 
taste and imagination is required. But thisis rarely found 
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in the majority of those who in this country sit in judg- 
ment upon this question. 

Far different from this is the case, with regard to an ex- 
position of the advantages resulting from the pursuit of the 
physical sciences, or of the mixed mathematics. Here 
conviction ca be produced in the most uneducated minds. 
Arguments in their favor spring up by hundreds, from the 
very bosom of common life—from the actual necessities 
and experiences of every individual. But the self-fusing, 
inappreciable benefits of classic learning spread themselves 
over the intellect like “« golden exhalations of the dawn,’’— 
they mingle with the silent fountains of thought and feel- 
ing, and become the originators of shapes of moving beau- 
ty aud elegance. In the naturally quick and well endowed 
mind, they resemble in their office, that mysterious agent 
in the outward world called e¢herium, which though un- 
seen and intangible, is the grand conductor of the most as- 
tonishing processes iu nature. Classic learning is to the 
mind, what sun-light and verdure are to the landscape ; 
what graceful columus are to the edifice; it beautifies 
while it strengthens, and stimulates while it guides and 
chastens. 

The great objects of all study are to exercise and disci- 
pline our faculties aud to acquire material upon which they 
may act. To accomplish both of these at the same time is 
the main desideratum in education. Some courses of study 
are designed to be mere gymuastics of the mental powers, 
They perform the same office toward the mind that rac- 
ing, leaping, and boxing do to the body. They have no 
regard to immediate acquisitions of knowledge, but mere- 
ly to the communication of activity and strength. They 
treat the intellect as a mere machine which proves more 
perfect by use—and not as an agent, alike capable of ac- 
tion, and of receiving impressions. Asan example of this, 
we may mention the study of the pure mathematics. Other 
courses of study are designed to meet at the same time 
both these requirements, to.impart to the mind in the same 
process, strength and knowledge, the capacity for effort, and 
the material by which to enlighten the understanding. 
Prominent among them is the classical course:—we believe 
that it improves memory, invigorates reason, and vivifies 
imagination, while it refines taste and exalts the whole 
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mind—that it unites with the capabilities for instruction 
of mere history the disciplining energy of severer and drier 
studies. It is difficult to know what could be profitably 
substituted in its place. It is commenced when the mind 
is tender and easily moulded, when it requires in order to 
sustain its undeveloped powers, something that can in- 
terest while it exercises. The adaptation of the classical 
course to this end none will doubt| But while it is ad- 
mitted that it is so well fitted to the youthful mind, it must 
not be thought that it has nothing to engage the higher 
and stronger powers. Experience and its own nature con- 
tradict this: To show how idle is such a thought, we need 
only mention the devotion with which it was pursued by 
the profound and philosophic minds of Bentley and Adam 
Clarke. 

No course of study compels a more constant exercise of 
the reasoning faculty. In tracing out the subtle analogies 
of words, in following their transitional processes from 
simple, imitative signs, to complex and arbitrary symbols; 
in analysing idiomatic phrases, and showing them to be in 
accordance with previously established rules; in solving 
problems, which depend upon scattered and doubtful facts, 
and which require the nicest discrimination ;—in all this, 
is there no call for the exercise of judgment, no discipline 
for the reasoning faculty? The truth is, this course of 
study beyond all others demands the constant action of the 
three great properties of reason—combination, comparison 
and deduction. 

It is true that in the various questions upon which deci- 
sions are required, there can seldom be, from the nature of 
the case, the exactitude of mathematical demonstration. 
They are questions mainly of probabilities. This peculi- 
arity is considered by some a fault, by emness virtue. We 
side with the latter, 

Such is the constitution of our own being, and of the 
world around us, that certainty can be arrived at only 
through uncertainty, and that the true and right are always 
elaborated from a multitude of contradictory elements. If 
facts be presented to the judgment they commonly depend 
for their force upon remote probabilities, and in human af- 
fairs generally the mind is seldom called to decide upon 
things absolute, but upon things relative--upon things which 
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may be closely connected with a long train of events going 
before, or coming after, with the secret workings of passion, 
or with hidden motives which can be discovered only amid 
the maze of a thousand doubtful circumstances. Having 
left the walks of exact science, demonstrative evidence is 
scarcely ever to be obtained. Humanity is made up of 
two parts or existences—the outward and inward—the 
material and spiritual. A!l moral actions emanate from 
the latter. There are to be found the motives, and all the 
subtle and mysterious influences, which control the deter- 
minations of the will. But to be acquainted with the true 
character of what is developed, we must understand the 
nature of the motive power, we must be skilled in the 
workings of the inward; and here lies the almost insuper- 
able difficulty. Countless causes, secret and imperceptible, 
are always intervening, to modify and confuse those in- 
termediate phenomena, between the conception and doing 
of an act, which can alone enable us to decide intelligent- 
ly, upon the motive and the act. This is the case with 
man individually and collectively. Our judgments must be 
made conditionally ; we are compelled to make room in our 
opinions for the development of circumstances, which may 
increase or lessen, exaggerate or extenuate. From this 
we gather the truth, that he will be the most sagacious 
and the most correct in his views, and hence the best pre- 
pared for anticipating and providing against accidents and 
emergencies, who is most skillful in distinguishing the 
shades of circumstantial evidence—in estimating the force of 
probabilities. It is with this truth that the education of 
those must conform, who are to act as reformers, or who 
expect to acquire any considerable influence in the man- 
agement of masses of mind. With this must conform the 
discipline of him who is a candidate for the honors of the 
historic muse, or who aspires to delineate in a manner to 
attract admiration, the emotions and passions of mankind. 

The question now recurs, is not classical study eminent- 
ly well adapted to the end. Sufficient has already been 
said to answer this. But how is it with that course of 
study whose superiority over this we so often hear lauded? 
We mean the mathematics. Here the great point to be ob- 
tained is accuracy in reasoning from given data. In order 
to acquire that accuracy we are compelled to adhere close- 
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ly to previously established rulesand formulas. It matters 
not about the premises—they may be true or false. Mathe- 
matical training is not the training demanded by the jar- 
ring scenes of human life, by the uncertainties of human 
events. It leads the mind to expect exactness, where it 
should be contented with probability—to be confident 
where it should be cautious, and by its disregard of the 
truth of premises, it produces carelessness in reasonings 
just where the greatest attention is demanded. 

Locke in his essay upon the Human Understanding re- 
marks, “that the faculty of reasoning seldom or never 
deceives those who trust to it, its consequences from what 
it builds on are evident and certain; but that which it 
oftenest, if not only, misleads us in, is, that the principles 
from which we conclude, these grounds upon which we 
bottom our reasoning are but a part, somethingis left out 
which should go into the reckoning to make it just and ex- 
act.”” This liability to err in laying the ground work of 
reasoning, which mathematical training hardly touches, or 
if touching does so but to increase it, is effectually dimin- 
ished by classical study. In this, while there is ample room 
for reasoning, the very threshold of almost every ques- 
tion is througed with so many doubts and conflicting prob- 
abilities, that though satisfactory conclusions may be ar- 
rived at, it will be only by the exercise of the nicest dis- 
crimination, and a becoming cautiousness. Ina word it 
demands reasoning, but only under circumstancesanalogous 
to those upon which we are called to act in common life. 

There is another feature in the classical course which 
places in a still stronger light its disciplining power,—that 
is the number of simultaneous efforts, which the student is 
compelled to put forth. He must analyse and reduce to 
its simplest facts, any given passage ; he must collect and 
apply authorities and rules, he must harmonise his render- 
ing with the context and express it in appropriate language; 
and above all if he have any refinement of taste or vigor 
of mind, he will form passing judgments upon the author’s 
style, diction, and matter: if it be verse upon which he is 
engaged, his ear will be attuned to the harmonious ca- 
dences of metrical structure. In this varied work what 
faculty is left unemployed? It is an exercise similar to 
those of a physical nature in which every nerve and sinew 
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is brought into a state of tension, and the whole body 
labors. The mind thus disciplined becomes capable of 
prosecuting without embarrassment diverse courses of 
thought and action, and of adapting itself with ease to new 
conjectures. 

We believe that this kind of training has had not a little 
to do with the extraordinary readiness and versatility dis- 
played by celebrated orators in times of confusion and 
peril, when the success of some great measure, or the des- 
tiny of a state hung upon the moment. We are told ofa 
Sheridan who at the very moment of attack changed the 
whole plan of an argument which had occupied weeks in 
its elaboration—of a Burke who while engaged amid the 
intricacies of a long train of reasoning, at an unexpected 
occurrence, exchanged the ponderous weapon for the light 
missile, struck out into the boldest declamation, and brought 
to bear the most affecting and apposite illustrations. The 
minds of these men—and we mention them but as speci- 
mens of a class—were reared up almost exclusively under 
this mode of training. They were rendered by it not only 
vigorous, active, and versatile, but the repositories of the 
myriad graces and elegancies of ancient lore. 

We have hitherto remarked only upon the disciplining 
capability of the classical course. It may be said that 
what has been adduced may be urged as well with regard 
to the study of the modern, as the ancient languages. This 
must in some degree be admitted, but not entirely. In the 
latter case we labor upon what is perfect, and established, 
in the former upon what is imperfect and ever changing. 
In short the one is to the other what the hewn block is to 
the finest statuary. 

On the general question concerning the value of an ac- 
quaintance with the ancient classics there can be only one 
opinion, but concerning the methods of obtaining that ac- 
quaintance there may be, and are many. It is urged that 
it is useless to spend so much time in acquiring a means 
for reaching an end, which may be accomplished in a much 
more direct and easy manner, viz., through the medium 
of translations. It must be acknowledged that translations 
if faithful, are competent to acquaint us with the modes of 
thought of the ancients, with principles and events, and 
with the general spirit of an author. And generally it 
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may be said, that facts and settled rules, and all that is 
addressed to the understanding, are communicable from 
one tongue to another, 

But there are other desiderata to be obtained by the 
student, in so high and perfect development of intellect 
and imagination as was shown by that “grand and elegant 
old humanity.”’ These consist of certain peculiar graces, 
and deliberate turns of thought—a glow and vivacity of 
sentiment, which, like the charms of poetry, defy ana- 
lysisyor exact description. The softening, ever-changing 
shadows, of the clouds—the volatile rays darted by the 
sun, are known and felt to be the loveliest adornments 
of scenery ; and yet their amount or intensity cannot be 
estimated. Thus is it with regard to those sublimated 
charms of conception and sentiment of which we desire to 
speak. They constitute the distinctive features of a pol- 
ished and refiued literature. In arriving at opinions upon 
literary progress they are the guides and tests to which 
we appeal. And yet they are subjects, meet not for the 
eye of reason, but for vivid ana expressionless feeling,—for 
our own inspiration. They are invisible existences which 
enchant and transport, but cannot be grasped or described. 
The question is, can these be transfered from one language 
into another. We say that they cannot; and the reasons, 
upon which we base our conclusion, arise both from ex- 
perience and the nature of the case. 

Language has been forcibly termed the “incarnation ot 
thought.”” They can no more be divorced and yet pre- 
serve their original graces, than can the sensitive and in- 
spired genius be separated from the body through whose 
organs were conveyed its impressions of the outward 
world. The “ fine frenzy” of a lofty mind when summon- 
ing up for expression its burning fancies, always as by in- 
tuition, detects “the hidden sorceries”’ of the best words and 
phrases and presses them into its service. The conception 
calls up the embodiment—the one and only right one; the 
embodiment reacts upon the conception, lending it force 
and perspicuity, and thus an effect is produced, which 
would be beyond the reach of either individually. Herein 
lies the art of ali elegant composition, in prose or poetry. 
Wheu a separation is attempted of what are so intimately 
connected, the consequence is obvious. The impotence of 
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translation to accomplish what it professes may be seen in 
countless instances. We need but mention, the oft cited 
case of Pope’s transfusions into English of the spirit of 
Homer, 
“Tis Greece, but living Greece no more, 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 
Alas! we start, for soul is wanting there.” 

Or if this be going to far, we may say that the Iliad of 
Pope, is not the Iliad of the ancient world. Its merits are 
manifold and pre-eminent, but they are only the shadows 
of the original—the echoes of that great voice which has 
rung along the ages. It has fire, martial,and far flashing, 
but it is not the fire in the brilliancy of its first creation, 
not as it came rushing and leaping from that “ grand old 
man.”’ It is poetry sublime, tender, and beautiful—but it 
is not the poetry which caused the Grecian mind to trem- 
ble, weep, and rejoice. Achilles rages, Agamemenon com- 
mands, Nestor advises, Priam weeps, Hector burns with 
martial pride, Andromache is full of tender affection, Ulys- 
ses and Ajax are there, the one to contrive, the other to terri- 
fy. Pope gives us this epic family in harmonious and stirring 
verse ; but they seem exotics—they are clad in a more 
gaudy attire. The simplicity, the nervousness, and music 
of the stately hexameter of the old bard are fled, and 
with them the power and the charm which spoke through 
temples, statues, battle fields, and states. The wild anthem 
of the ocean, the shrill soprano of the night wind, cannot 
be parodied ; the calm, cold light of the stars, cannot be 
reproduced in the taper’s blaze, nor can the utterances of 
those elder Titans, those first discoverers in the world of 
mind, be paraphrased. They constitute the granite forma- 
tion in our intellectual geology. They took their hue and 
lineament and dress from humanity and nature when they 
were young, and let them wear them, disrobe them and 
their grandeur is disembodied, their sound is as from the 
graves of the nation. 

Similar remarks might be made concerning most if not 
all of the translations of the ancient classics. For farther 
and stronger evidence of the correctness of this position, 
we may appeal with confidence to the experience of every 
scholar. In translating, who has not felt the impossibility 
of expressing in his own language, the entireness of mean- 
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ing and beauty of the original? Who has not felt that 
even after having rendered the precise thought, there was 
a nameless something left behind which he could not trans- 
fer—an enchanting, rapturous glow, which, like a thing of 
air, eluded his every attempt? These graces and elegancies 
of which we speak may be compared to those lovely fairies, 
who flutter and sing around the gates of paradise :—they 
may be seen and heard, but they vanish when we beckon 
them towards this lower world. 

When we look out upon nature, to enjoy the beauties of 
stream and grove, light and shade, we do not look through 
a discolored medium of burnt and broken glass, When 
we gaze at the hosts of Heaven, for scientific observation, 
or through pious reverence for their creator, we do not use 
defective instruments. Even so when we study the devel- 
opments of ancient mind, let us not trust to imperfect trans- 
lations—let us not drink of the waters of that fine old lite- 
rature, made muddy and ill-seeming by modern interpola- 
tions, but rather as they flow along pure and serene in 
their own channels. 

We are aware that what we have said on this point 
may appear to some as little else than mere declamation ; 
but by those who have the experience and culture necessa- 
ry to appreciate the peculiar arguments of which alone this 
branch of the subject admits, we think they will be differ- 
ently regarded. A. N. L. 





STANZAS. 


Dost thou remember the flowers that bloomed, 
And smiled so sweetly about thee in May ; 
And with their rich balmy breath perfumed 
The zephyr that sighed o’er the death of the day ? 


If thou canst remember the bloom of the flowers 
That live but to smile and are swept to decay, 

Canst thou forget the friends of youth’s hours 
Who gathered about thee in life’s merry May ? 
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A FIFTEEN MINUTES’ TALK ABOUT THE LITERARY MEN 
OF BOSTON. 


Bosron is unquestionably the most literary city in Ame- 
rica. New York is the city of banks and cotton bales— 
Philadelphia is the chosen resort of men of science—Bal- 
timore is famous for its hospitality and the beauty of its 
women—but Boston is to the Yankees what Edinboro’ is 
to Sawney—the “ Moodern Awthens.” And a city whose 
streets are trodden by such men as Webster, and Choate, 
and Everett, and Dana, and Prescott—and which have 
been so lately trod by a Channing and a Bowditch, is by 
no means unworthy of the honored title. This literary 
pre-eminence she must maintain as long as she contains 
(proportionably) more mental activity to produce books— 
more wealth to buy them—and a more wide-spread edu- 
cated class to read them than any other of our large towns. 
Let us look for a moment at some of her larger lights. 

We will say nothing here of WessteEr—immeasurably 
the most magnificent writer of a pure and lofty English 
prose that our country has yet produced—in fact, it may 
be doubted whether this century has produced an equal 
to the “ Reply to Hayne” or the first of the Bunker Hill 
Orations. We will say nothing either of Cuannine who 
has just gone hence, leaving behind him the essays on 
Napolem and Milton—enough in themselves to establish 
his fame, 

To the great majority of what the newspapers call “ the 
reading public,” the best known of all the Boston celebri- 
ties is Pror. Lonerettow. He is just now on the top 
wave of popularity. His porcelain volumes are on every 
drawing-room table—in many of the farm-houses—and 
even the shilling editions of his ‘ Voices of the Night’ are 
to be seen in the dyed and discolored hands of the Lowell 
factory girls, in the intervals of the loom and spindle. We 
were lately shown a sumptuous Philadelphia edition of 
his works which emulate the luxury of the London press, 
We question whether any other American poet, at present, 
would warrant such an outlay of morocco and gilding. 

Longfellow, if we recollect rightly, is a native New 
Englander, and has passed several of the best years of his 
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life in Europe. On his return from one of his early tours; 
he threw off a trashy book called ‘ Outre Mer,’ now to be 
found among the trunkmakers. He was for a time Pro- 
fessor in Bowdoin College, and now occupies the chair of 
Modern Languages in the ancient University of Harvard. 
In his appearance he is slender and buckish—something 
like Boz, who is his acknowledged ‘crony,’ and who has 
entertained and lionized him when in London. 
Longfellow with all his popularity, is certainly not a 
great poet—even in the sense in which Shelley, Keats, or 
Campbell were great poets. He is no seer—no vates, as 
Carlyle saith. He has not a profound soul or a strong 
wing, or a tongue of fire. He is rather a thoughtful man 
than a deep thinker, if we may use a nice distinction once 
drawn by Whipple in one of his essays. His pieces are 
full of a quiet, contemplative, and sometimes sorrowful 
spirit, ennobled by an earnest sympathy with the lofty 
and heroic in men and history. But the secret of his 
strength lies in !:is exquisite sense of the beautiful in ex- 
pression. He is a consummate artist. We might waste a 
whole page in trying to give an idea of his remarkable 
power of rythm, and “ dulcet harmonies”’ and not succeed 
so well as if we simply quoted two lines from his “ Belea- 
gured City’’—lines that appear to us to be unsurpassed 
for mournfully expressive beauty in the Saxon tongue. 


“ White as a sea-fog, landward bound 
The spectral camp was seen 
And with a sorrowful deep sound 
The river flowed between. 


Another of our favorites is the “Skeleton in Armor”’— 
a bold dashing tale wrought into the most musical metre, 
and full of what we once heard Carlyle call “old Norse 
ferocity.”” Motherwell could not have produced a finer 
specimen of Northern poetry than this verse— 


“Once as I told in glee 

Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me 
Burning yet tender ; 

And as the white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine 

So on this dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor.” 
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The whole poem is gloriously picturesquae—when we 
first heard it read, it stirred us like the sound of a trumpet. 
His “ Wreck of the Hesperus” is a very perfect ballad. A 
man who is numbered among the first of American poets 
told us that when he read that for the first time he wept 
like a child. There is a sturdy honest healthfulness in the 
portraiture of his “ Village Blacksmith,” 

“« Whose brow is wet with honest sweat 

Who earns whate’er he car,” 
that makes one’s heart glow within him. No one could 
have drawn that face and those stalwart limbs who had 
not within himself a large humanity. Longfellow deserves 
our thanks too for the quaint old “ Nuremberg”? which 
has in it a certain grand cathedral music—for his “ Psalm of 
Life,” though the pet verse about “ the muffled drums”? is 
not entirely original—and for that exquisite little gem “ the 
Rainy day ” wrought in the highest style of his art. He 
has lately edited an elegant “ Poets and Poetry of Europe,” 
for which he was paid a large sum, though the short, bio- 
graphical sketches at the heads of the poems were mainly 
from the pen of Mr. Felton the accomplished Greek Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge. We have no time to say more of 
Longfellow—and not a word about his remarkable Hy- 
perion ; and we cannot dismiss him more kindly or grace- 
fully than by quoting two, or three of his characteristic 
verses in the Prelude to the “ Voices of the Night.” They 
are the most essentially Longfellowish things he ever 
wrote. 
“ Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I Jay upon the ground ; 
His hoary arms uplifted he, 
And all the broad leaves over me 


a their little hands in glee 
ith one continuous sound ;— 


A slumberous sound—a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream— 

As of innumerable wings 

As, when a bell no longer swings, 

Faint the hollow murmur rings 
O’er meadow, lake and stream. 


And dreams of that which cannot die. 
Bright visions come to me ; 
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As lapped in theught I used to lie 

And gaze into the summer sky 

Where the sailing clouds went by 
Like ships upon the sea.” 


The pride and glory of the literary circles of Boston is 
Prescott the historian. In every other department of 
literature we must be content to acknowledge the superi- 
ority of our mother country; butin this we cannot. Eng- 
land, we firmly believe has no living historian equal to 
Prescott. Alison, though a great, very great historian is 
greatly inferior as a writer, and yields more easily to per- 
sonal predilections and strong prejudices. What other 
man is there who would have the hardihood to enter the 
lists against the author of The Conquest of Mexico ? 

We never shall forget our first reading of this enchant- 
ing work. The adventures of Cortez, and his daring fol- 
lowers, form one of the most romantic chapters in the his- 
tory of our race, and Prescott’s narrative seizes upon you 
like “ Ivanhoe” or the “ Heart of Mid Lothian.”” We have 
often wondered that Sir Walter never undertook Cortez— 
that he never was caught by the waving plume and glit- 
tering crest of this princeliest of cavaliers. How nobly 
would he have drawn the bluff, honest old Bernal Diaz 
and the impetuous Alvorado. “Wrought out in the living 
tapestries of his glowing style how eagerly would we have 
pursued the marvellous course of the hero—his reckless 
march to Mexico with a band of desperadoes whom he 
wielded like a wand—his triumphant entry through the 
deserted streets of the capital into the palace of an hundred 
monarchs—his interviews, stranger than fable, with the 
tawny prince of the Aztecs surrounded by guards in armor 
of shining gold—his overthrow, and the disasters of that 
‘melancholy night’ reddened by the glow of the sacrificial 
fires and made hideousby the cries of the immolated victims. 
Weare reconciled, however, to the absence of the Great Maer 
gician’s pen when we follow such a leader as Prescott. It 
is scarcely too much to say that Scott could not have in- 
terested us more deeply. 

It is said that Mr. Prescott received the handsome sum 
of six thousand dollars for the copyright of his Mexican 
history, and even that barely repaid him for his immense 
outlay of labor and expense. His critical articles—origi- 
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nally published in the North American Review—have 
been lately collected into an elegant volume and published 
both in England and America. We are impatient for the 
time when we shall be permitted to throw aside every 
other book and plunge into his forthcoming ‘ History of 
Peru’ with the same eagerness that we followed him 
through the Conquest of Mexico. 

One of the most deserving of the literary celebrities of 
Boston—a modest man and one who has kept aloof from 
the foul-breathed multitude—has never yet received his 
due meed of fame. His ‘fit audience’ has been few in- 
deed. We mean Mr. Ricuarp H. Dana, known many 
years ago as the author of the ‘ Jd/e Man’ series of papers, 
and now known (wherever known) as the author of The 
Buccaneer, a wildly supernatural poem modelled some- 
what after the “ Ancient Mariner.’? The opening stanzas 
of this poem are remarkably graphic and picturesque. In 
his general style Dana has caught much from Coleridge, 
as Bryant has from Wordsworth—and the two sat un- 
challenged on the highest seat of American poesy until 
Longfellow began to pour forth his peals of solemn and 
mournful organ-music, when all suffrages were soon be- 
stowed on him. Dana has a son who bears the same 
name, and who wrote the popular “ Two years before the 
Mast,”’ a work which proves, by many highly picturesque 
passages, the son to be a worthy scion of the olden stock. 

Of Epwarp Everetr we need say but little. At 
twenty-one he was already a Professor of Greek in Har- 
vard, the same institution of which he will, in all proba- 
bility, soon be made the President. Between the two ap- 
pearances at Harvard he has been a popular Review wri- 
ter—a Governor of Massachusetts—a foreign traveller, and 
finally a popular minister at the Court of St. James, din- 
nered and feted by the nobility ; according to all accounts 
the most popular ambassador since the days of Benny 
Franklin. He once preached Unitarianism, but like many 
others of that sect forsook the pulpit for politics, There is 
no necessity of saying much of his public speeches— 
which are his principal productions—for who is there that 
has not had at some time the brutal satisfaction of tortur- 
ing and murdering them on the college stage? They are 
sparkling, sometimes eloquent, but never Websterian. 
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Those of our readers who have kept up with the North 
American Review for the last three years must have no- 
ticed a series of brilliant papers—unmistakeably, from the 
same hand—which have appeared in its pages. Among 
them were critiques on Daniel Webster and on James the 
Novelist. They are from the pen of Epwin P. Wurrpte, 
a man evidently of sinew. We have watched this man 
closely, and at every trial he goes beyond his former mark. 
His style possesses many of the characteristics of Macau- 
lay ; let him go on strengthening himself by severe exer- 
cise, and keep clear of the enervating influence of coteries, 
of petit maitres and literateurs, and he may one day draw 
a bow well nigh equal to his master. 

James Russect Lowe t is one of the noticeable men 
now in Boston literature, but we can’t abide him. His 
poems contain indeed many sparkling passages—but we 
have not the patience to grope through so many pages of 
barren inanity in order to reach them. CHarves SpraGue 
is a man for whom we have a kindness as the author of 
some touching lines “ on the death of a sister,’’ in the fa- 
vorite measure of Pope. - He is the Cashier of the Globe 
Bank. As we write these lines we fancy we hear the na- 
sal melodies of some Sophomore—“in linked sweetness 
long drawn out’’—whining forth those well remembered 
passages about him “who left the blushing vine-hills of 
his beloved France,’”’ and “came to rescue a people who 
were not his people.”” The author of this much admired 
sing-song was Mr. Charles Sprague. Dr. Ot1ver Wen- 
DELL Ho.tmes, too, deserves a mention among the popu- 
lar Bostonians—as one of the very best humorous writers 
of the day, and as the author of that stirring ode “ Old 
Ironsides,’’ but little inferior to Campbell’s “ Ye Mariners 
of England.” We cannot resist the temptation to copy a 
couple of verses from his droll poem read at the Berkshire 
Jubilee in ’44, 

«« There stands the old school house, hard by the old church, 

The tree at its side had the flavor of birch ; 


How sweet were the days of our juvenile tricks, 
Though the prairie of youth had so many ‘ big licks.’ 


«Oh! what are the prizes we Derish to win 
To the first little ‘ shiner’ we caught with a pin! 
No soil upon earth is as dear to our eyes 
As the soil we once stirred in terrestrial pies.” 
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During the last dozen years Boston has been sorely in- 
fested by a coterie of soi disant philosophers, who having 
caught something of the lingo of the followers of Carlyle, 
and studied enough German to muddle their ideas, and cor- 
rupt their English, have set up for themselves under the 
all-comprehending name of Transcendentalists. The leader 
of this ‘school’ is Ratpx Watpo Emerxson—a man who 
has half redeemed his literary reputation by writing some 
very unique and beautiful poetry, but his prose is insuffer- 
able. He is a genuine mystic ; to him mysticism is a mat- 
ter of gratulation and rejoicing ; he is perpetually dancing 
about with a conceited smirk, and calling out “ Unriddle 
my riddle.” A cheap method certainly—and not un- 
known in some other places—to gain a reputation for pro- 
fundity. He is not however entirely incomprehensible ; 
sometimes he is understood too well—from amid his ‘ Le- 
thean quagmires’ and dark mud-continents we can some- 
times discern the stark, ghastly shape of godless Pantheism 
emerging—hAorribile visu ! 

The disciple of this school who has attained to the hap- 
piest obscurity is Mr. Bronson Alcott, the author of the 
“ Orphic Sayings.”” We would like to give a specimen of 
this farrago if we could lay our hands on an old copy of 
the “ Dial.” It is funnier even than Dr. Holmes’s poetry. 
From Mr. Bronson Alcott ‘let no rational soul seek wis- 
dom.’ 

For a long time the most ambitious writer of this coterie, 
and the veriest Jacobin of them all, was Orestes A. 
Brownson. While he was making himself famous as a 
contemner of all dignities in the church and the state, there 
were many who predicted his final destination. And the 
predictions are verified. Beginning with an attack on all 
systems, secular and religious, he has ended by renouncing 
even the privilege to ¢hink for himself and turning a vio- 
lent Papist! This is by no means a strange phenomenon. 
He is not the only man who eschewing the light of revela- 
tion, and seeking to penetrate the absolute and hold the 
infinite “in the hollow of his hand,” finds himself driven 
back from every presumptuous adventure, until giving 
over in despair even the legitimate search after truth, 
takes refuge in the dead silence of Formalism, and ‘ goes 
out no more forever.’ : 
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MESSIAH. 


O Land still sacred in thy deep disgrace, 

And still the home of Israel’s exiled race,— 
What though thy sons in weary wandering go 
O’er Afric’s sands, and Russia’s wastes of snow : 
What though thy temples’ arches long have lain 
In shapeless ruin on Judea’s plain, 

And not a stone in all thy coasts appears 

To tell the going of departed years :— 

Yet would I press with eager feet thy shore, 
Which priest and prophet trod so long before ; 
Where Hermon’s dews in mildest showers distil, 
And Carmel’s grot invite the weary still. 


Long, long forgetful of their fathers’ God, 
Degenerate Israel felt the oppressor’s rod ; 
Humbled beneath the Roman’s haughty sway, 
Heard his commands, and hasted to obey. 

But now draws nigh, the time foretold, to prove 
Jehovah faithful to his covenant-love. 

Hark, from Judea’s wilds the prophet’s voice 
Removes despair, and bids the earth rejoice. 
As brightly smiles the morning’s rosy star, 

And hastes to greet the rising sun afar, 

O’er eastern hills behold that star appear, 
Which brings the long-expected Day-Spring near. 


And now, as sable night in silence reigns, 

Where shepherds waich on Bethlehem’s peaceful plains, 
Glory divine bursts on their wondering sight, 

And hides awhile the silver lamp of night ; ss 
While angel-choirs, in joy descending there, 

Send forth their music on the midnight air. 

What tones are those, which blending with the gale, 

So sweetly float o’er Jordan’s fragrant vale? 

**Good will to men and peace on earth’ they sing, 

For Shiloh comes, the Prince of Peace is King. 

Lo! where celestial beams their brightness shed, 
Immortal lustre crowns his infant head ; 

Assyrian chiefs their costly presents send, 

And eastern sages at his cradle bend. 


Why turns to Calvary every fearful eye, 
Where awful darkness shrouds Judea’s sky ? 

Why veils the sun in shame his radiant head ? 

Why rise from yawning graves the affrighted dead,— 
While nature shudders on her rock-built throne, 

‘To hear that victim’s last convulsive ? 

*Tis holy blood which stains the trembling sod, 
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For Jesus dies, the incarnate Son of God. 
While loved disciples,—who his glory knew, 
And from his lips divinest precepts drew,— 
With coward feet, in these last moments fled, 
Judea’s daughters tears of sorrow shed; 
Around his cross, their mournful vigils kept, 
And as they thought of Zion, sadly wept. 


And well might fate like hers demand their tears, 
For vengeance comes, with swifi-revolving years. 
Famine, e’en now, in fierce impatience waits 
Around the portals of her temple-gates ; 

And soon, exulting o’er that fallen dome, 

Shall wave the eagles of imperial Rome. 

E’en now, the sounds of carnage meet the ear, 
The warrior’s shout, and clashing of the spear. 
What tongue can tell, what mortal pen hath power 
To paint the horrors of that dreadful hour,— 
When Zion sank beneath her righteous doom, 
And made Jerusalem a living tomb ? 


Kingdoms must fall, and nations pass away, 
While far from home the tribes of Israel stray ; 
On foreign shores in loneliness to weep, 

Nor find a burial where their father’s sleep. 

But still the fainting pilgrim seeks repose, 
Where blooms in beauty Sharon’s deathless rose ; 
And in Gethsemane, his grateful prayer 

Breaks on the stillness of the evening air. 


If such the charm which loves to linger still 
Around Moriah’s long-forsaken hill, 

What glory on Jerusalem will shine ; 

What holy gladness reign in Palestine ; 

When all her exiled children shall return, 

And every heart with love repentant burn ; 

When Bethlehem's vales with loud hosannas ring, 
And Israel's tribes receive Messiah King. 


POETS AND POETRY. 


(Concluded from December number.) 


But to return. The truth of the ipse dizit with which 
we set out, that much of a nation’s individuality is merged 
in that of its poets, with the immediate consequence, read- 
ily appears from what has been said. If the soul of a poet 
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does indeed embody, in its feelings and sympathies, the 
soul of an age or nation, then are his utterances, an ex- 
pression of the feelings and sympathies of that age or na- 
tion. Peculiarity in the character of these utterances, will 
certainly indicate a corresponding distinctiveness in the 
character of the people, whose general tone they ex- 
press. And it is thus that a poet’s productions become 
the standard of a nation’s individuality. This, however, 
is the case only so far as they are the abstract offspring of 
the soul—sketches of the world within. The essenee of 
poetry in general, is furnished by nature. Hence the scenes 
with which the thoughts and feelings of the true poet have 
been associated from infancy, will always be more or less 
distinctly mirrored in his poetry. Peculiarly is this the 
case, where these are of a striking character. The calm 
and the beautiful, soothing in their influences without pro- 
ducing strong impressions, can appear only in a general 
diffusion of the spirit which characterizes them; while the 
picturesque and the grand—deep, abiding in their effects— 
will be delineated in conceptions of corresponding dignity 
and grandeur. 

This is strikingly verified in the writings of Sir Walter 
Scott. Who can study his poetry, so perfectly blending 
fiction with truth, that the outlines of each seem to fade into 
those of the other, without catching the very spirit that 
animated his native rocks and glens? Inthe wild sublim- 
ity of an Ossian, we can discern too as clearly “the child 
of rocks and mists,’”’ as in the oriental luxuriance of a By- 
ron, those scenes around which his thoughts and affections 
clustered. To bring the subject home, what are we not 
authorized in expecting from the rich chequering of our 
own New World. This is no ordinary panorama which 
nature has spread around us. Beneath this infinite varie- 
ty of shade and figure, are hidden springs of poetic thought, 
whose waters wait only the touch of a kindred spirit, to 
gush forth in song. We have our Helicons and Castalias, 
why should not some Homer, catching inspiration thence, 
give voice to the dumb soul which animates them? Hope 
points to the Future for a realization of our anticipations ; 
but alas, time is a sad destroyer of beauty, and scenes which 
in their freshness fail to inspire, can effect but little, when 
familiarity has rusted their charm. The Dryad of the 
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wood, and the Naiad of the stream, lose their divinity, 
when the associations which gave them birth have grown 
old and dull. Further, where are the exhibitions of rude 
but giant power, which usually characterize the infancy of 
prolific manhood? Surely, we may reasonably expect 
some premonitory symptoms of the precocious old age 
many so confidently anticipate. It seems as if the Genius, 
which should have inspired the American Shakespeare, 
had been morselled, and portioned out to the favored many. 
To the poetical aristocracy of the Old World, has succeeded 
the poetical democracy of the New. The poetry-making 
power is vested in the hands of the majority, and as a con- 
sequence, individual supremacy is out of the question. To 
the grand national galaxy, each little section claims the 
privilege of sending its representative poet, and these, we 
are emphatically told, constitute “the standards ”’—a gro- 
tesque collection truly! Carlyle has somewhere, quaintly 
but aptly carricatured rhymers and rhyming of the pre- 
sent day. The portrait is admirable; and however ap- 
propriate elsewhere, must certainly strike every one who 
has seen it, and is at all conversant with popular Belles 
Lettres in America, asa fac simile of the great body of 
our poets and poetry. These strictures are not, however, 
to be regarded as extending to the whole cycle of Amer- 
ican poets. Good poetry is not so obsolete a thing as 
many suppose. Amid the diad/erie of the mass, are un- 
questionably to be found rare specimens; flowers, as ex- 
quisite in tint and fragrance, as any which the gay par- 
ferres of Ancient or Modern poesy have ever produced. 
Flashing forth here and there, are characteristic delinea- 
tions, masterly touches, which bespeak the pencil of no or- 
dinary artist. Nothing should be more carefully discarded 
than that censorious spirit so prevalent now-a-days, which 
vents itself in windy anathemas against everything that 
claims the name of poetry. It is in the highest degree cul- 
pable, to confound the good with the bad, because for- 
sooth they are popularly current under the same garb. 
In others, we can excuse such lack of discrimination in 
reference to the great body of American poetry ; but it is 
certainly highly censurable when manifested by those, 
who as members of the same national fraternity, ought to 
be actuated by a brotherly regard for the common weal. 
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Reason as well as a proper feeling, would dictate to such, 
that they distinguish between the genuine and false in the 
distribution of their special favors. If indeed the true 
plant has sprung up amid the clustering luxuriance of a 
rank growth, with so much the more care should it be dis- 
entangled, and culled from the corrupt mass, And he who 
possesses not the skill requisite for so delicate an under- 
taking; has no right to assume the critic’s prerogative. 
Some of those rare gems which occasionally flash upon us 
from amid the rusty rhymes and rubbish of the day, reveal 
a clearness of poetic vision, an earnestness and depth of 
soul, which belong only to the highest of the divine voca- 
tion. Through these dim intimations, we may discern 
opening on us in the future, a new universe of poetic 
thought, to which our own is but miniature ; prospects far- 
reaching, over which the eye of the true artist will kindle, 
and his heart dilate. Who can say that they are not the 
fitful glimmerings of a flame, which will hereafter burn 
purely and steadily ; that the soul which now finds utter- 
ance in monosyllables, shall not under more favorable cir- 
cumstances, pour itself forth with the fulness and fluency 
ofa torrent. Eccentric as mind has always been in its 
mode of development, never are its rarest gems found 
isolated, neither the antecedent or consequent, foreshadow- 
ing or springing from, something of like nature ; is imagi- 
nation so lawless in its operations, that we cannot suppose 
it regulated by the same principle? Surely, the rich speci- 
meus which we have of true poetry, since they are not the 
consequents, must antecede and prefigure a more glorious 
revelation hereafter. 

In reference to the few, whose names may be said to 
grace the catalogue of American poets, our subject would 
perhaps demand an accurate analysis of their respective 
merits. The remarks thus far, although unnecessarily ex- 
tended, constitute properly an introduction to such a criti- 
cism. The limits of the essay, however, as well as inca- 
pacity on the part of the writer, preclude this. A good 
critique, requires no ordinarf degree of taste and judgment 
in the execution. Hence it is, that so many penny-maga- 
zine scribblers, and A B C authors, set themselves up for 
critics. The reputation of being men of delicate taste and 
nice discernment, allures them into a field almost infinitely 
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above their capacities. It may be proper to observe, how- 
ever, in a desultory manner, that of the names alluded to 
above, none can be mentioned with more general applause 
than that of H. W. Longfellow. One of the surest tests of 
merit in a poet’s productions, is their aptness to awaken 
certain emotions. In different individuals, these emotions 
may be indefinitely varied both in degree and kind, and 
still poetry answers its legitimate end. Hearts are vari- 
ously attuned, so as to take in and modify all shapes and 
sounds into an adaptation, each to itself. Still the emo- 
tions engendered by the same poem, however diversified, 
must always be characterized by a certain tone. Were it 
therefore possible to gather this tone in any particular case, 
we would be in possession of a correct test by which to 
estimate a poet’s real merit. Where this is impracticable, 
as ordinarily it is, the translation of the feelings of a single 
individual, may not be amiss. Any one, who has tho- 
roughly imbibed the spirit of our excellent author, may, 
by a proper analysis and transmission of his own feelings 
warm and glowing, furnish a clearer insight into the char- 
acter of his productions, than the most nicely adjusted 
criticism. This is eminently true with respect to the works 
of the poet, which speak to the heart alone. Mr. Long- 
fellow is peculiarly fitted to endure a testof this kind. He 
utters at all times the “ verae voces ab imo pectore,” and 
hence, his strange power over the heart. Soul, is mirrored 
with wonderful accuracy every where in his poetry: 
and it is always the earnest soul of the poet. But what 
chiefly strikes our attention in his poetical writings, is a 
certain naiveté and quaint simplicity of thought and man- 
ner, which pre-eminently distinguishes him from other 
poets of the day. There is not the slightest appearance of 
conceit or affectation. It isthe peculiar shape in which his 
thoughts appear most naturally to embody themselves. 
He speaks thus, because so nature has taught him. This 
peculiarity is most strikingly seen in his metaphors and 
similes. Never were figures more apt and chaste. From 
amid the beautiful simplicity 6f the whole, they flash upon 
us like stars; bright and sparkling, but it is always with 
their own light. No attempt is ever made, to impart ad- 
ditional lustre, by the dress and labored decorations of lan- 
guage. The words employed too, are wonderfully expres- 
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sive. Each thought glows, as if the characters that en- 
shrined it were traced out with gems. We seem to admire 
their brilliancy, but it is the soul which they image. Af- 
ter all, however, the great charm of Mr. Longfellow’s 
poetry, is unquestionably due to the feeling breathed 
throughout. He has partaken deeply from the copious 
founts of German and Italian song. This is evidenced in 
the whole tenor of his writings. With the nerve and na- 
tive simplicity of the one, he combines eminently the depth 
and pathos of the other. Every thought seems to be borne 
along by a deep under-current of strong, well-defined emo- 
tion ; the natural exuberance ofa sincere soul. It has given 
to his poetry a peculiarly touching expression. The 
“voices of the night”? contain poems, which for a happy 
union of the qualities alluded to, challenge comparison any- 
where. In verification of the fact; let any one peruse 
carefully the “Prelude”? to that collection, “ Light of 
Stars,’ and “ Footsteps of Angels.”” We venture the as- 
sertion, that more genuine poetry is nowhere to be 
found, under an equal bulk. It is only to be wished that 
there were more such gems in Mr. Longfellow’s collection. 
The “Spanish Student” reveals beauties of the highest 
order. Asa dramatic performance, its merits, though very 
considerable, are not so great. The character of the gipsy 
girl is finely portrayed. On the whole, in those character- 
istics which go furthest to form the true poet, Mr. Long- 
fellow certainly ranks next to no American. That he has 
faults, no one candoubt. That they predominate, is high- 
ly questionable. His translations are particularly unhappy. 
The “ Coplas de Maurique”’ from the Spanish, however, 
displays capabilities of execution rarely surpassed. The 
poem itself isa noble one. In no.language perhaps can 
there be found a truer specimen of the penseroso, breathed 
forth in a more fitting strain. It were well, if the writings 
to which these remarks have reference, were studied with 
more care than they are. The sentiments inculcated are 
pre-eminently noble and elevating. They are strong and 
nervous in the highest degree ; and thoroughly imbibed, 
would do much to create a distaste for the vitiating issues 
of a vitiated press. Oseoon. 
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MOURNFUL SOLILOQUY OF A POOR STUDENT: 
SCENE—COLLEGE. 


While here I follow learning’s rigid lore, 

And turn with aching hand the pages o’er, 

Still to its home my anxious mind returns, 

Still to enjoy its long lost pleasure burns. 

The gath’ring clouds have cast a dusky shade ; 
The black and lonely street in snow ’s arrayed ; 
None but the houseless wretch abroad is found, 
And barking dog, whose howls the darkness bound. 
Shrill blows the — North East amid the gloom 
Through gaping chinks the blast assaults my room. 
The candle steers--the rotten window shakes, 
With cold and fear, my wretched body quakes: 

All pale I sit, repining at my fate 

And cheerless horror o’er the frozen grate. 

Lo! my old shoes—to time devouring yield, 

My feet no longer from the ground they shield. 

As gapes a wall which long attacks has stood 

Of men and engines, smeared with dust and blood 
When the dire rain ail horrible and wide 

A breach has opened—swift on every side 

Pour the fierce foes with shouts that rend the sky, 
The townsmen see, and unresisting die : 
So my poor sandals, which through college street 
Full many a day have borne their master’s feet, 

At length a dreary orifice display 

Sad proof alas! of time’s relentless sway. 

And ah! what pityicg power will lend his aid 

To heal the flaws time’s cruel scythe has made ? 
Plutus alone the ruin can repair, 

And he deems me unworthy of his care. 

How hard the student’s lot who feels the curse 

Of Poverty pursue his empty purse ? 

Condemned at distance from his native home, 

In Alma Mater, like a ghost to roam; 

With ragged coat and naked toes to stalk, 

Where the pretty “fancy crowd,”* around him walk, 


* A set of individualized broadcloth times having their brains in 
their pockets, but when pockets are out of fashion, having no brains at all. 
They denominate themselves the “ Gentlemen of the College” —and have de- 
clared that “ it is gross—very gross—that it is decoidedly vulgar” to wear a 
pair of boots over a week. It would seem that they were sent to college to 
scent themselves. Their ambition is to imitate the walk and smell of a French 
Barber. The contempt with which sensible students treat them—is only 
equalled by the passiveness with which they submit to it. So much for 
these Fortuned-Favoured-F unky-Fashionable-F aney-Fools. 
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Though love of knowledge may his mind inspire, 
If he will study, ’tis without a fire. 
Ah! truly dreadful is the student’s lot 
Who seems by fortune and by heaven forgot. 
In vain the Almighty with a liberal hand 
Scatters unnumbered blessings o’er the land, 
Gives what the wants of mortal men exceeds ; 
Ali, all are vain to him who money needs. 
For him no fruits are ripe, no liquors flow, 
Nor Spring nor Summer aught on him bestow : 
No joyful sounds nor tender words he hears, 
No strains of comfort vibrate on his ears :— 
But let it be! let others riches boast, 
While nature’s choicest works to me are lost, 
Let others sport the jovial night away, 
My portion cold and pain ont sad disinay. 
Yet had I rather feel this bitter woe, 
Than all the joys the wealthy wicked know ; 
And from this sad extremity the power 
Who governs all may find a proper hour 
To draw me forth, by adverse fortune taught, 
(A virtue most by saints and sages sought) 
With mine, the woes of others to compare 
And pitying, aid the children of despair! 

* * * * * * * 


Thus mourned a youth dejected and alone ; 
The darksome college, echoed back his moan, 
The winds a melancholy concert kept 


Till to his bed he hied and sorrowing slept. 0 





MODERN MODERATION. 


«“(Cxoosr the Golden Mediocrity.’ This is a precept 
which, if rightly understood and properly applied, can 
never fail of producing a correct mode of action. Mode- 
ration, from the very nature of things, is in all cases com- 
mendable. But, though this should be a universal, 
practical rule, it may be and is indefinitely modified by 
circumstances, What at one time, in one set of circum- 
stances would be a proper course of conduct will at an 
other lose its propriety and be highly condemnable. It 
is a matter of no small importance always to determine 
what is the correct medium. And, perhaps, no principle, 
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correct, if properly understood, has so often been so egre- 
giously misinterpreted and misapplied, as that of modera- 
tion. Men act only as they are effected. Reason can 
operate only through the medium of the affections. A 
man may brood and speculate for ages, but unless he is 
affected by the truths or results at which he arrives they 
can never influence his actions. And in proportion as he 
is affected will be the vehemence of his actions, From 
this principle of human nature men are prone to excess 
in some things and to indifference and coldness in others. 

This clearly shows that excessive and unwarranted 
means, which may be resorted to, are not always a sure 
indication of the incorrectness or unsoundness of the prin- 
ciples or measures they are intended to forward. Reason 
at first influences the affections; but these, according to 
the nature of the object towards which they are exercised, 
may in turn gain such an ascendency as to drown the 
voice of sound reason, as to the manner in which they 
manifest themselves, and thus flow forth in an impetuous 
torrent of excited, over-heated, and consequently often im- 
properly directed actions. Whoever, then, professing to 
take moderation for his rule, judges from these merely, 
and is thus led to opposition, is peculiarly liable to fall into 
the greatest error. 

Often by mingling excessive zeal with the very purest 
and best of motives, instead of calm, deliberate energetic 
action, rash means are resorted to and great excesses run 
into. In all such cases the duty of all who can look on 
with a dispassionate, calm mind, it would seem, must be 
evident. It will answer no good purpose that they throw 
themselves in the way of the spirit that is at work with a 
view of preventing its progress or subduing it. Such a 
course will invariably but give additional force and im- 
pulse toit. It may perhaps obstruct for a time like a 
barrier thrown across a stream. But this must soon give 
way, and the waters roll on with accumulated fury. The 
only proper and effectual method is evidently far different. 
Nothing was ever accomplished by passiveness, nor can 
mere opposition effect any great good. But much good 
may be effected by properly modifying and influencing 
the elements that are in action and giving them the right 
direction. Pursuing hostile and contentious measures, or 
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sitting quiet and uttering lamentations of such dangerous 
excesses and crying out “ Fanaticism! Fanaticism!’’ is 
far from being true moderation. The light and truth 
which the more calm and sober mind may perceive being 
brought to operate upon those who are actuated by an 
over-heated zeal, their action may be vastly modified, and 
made to flow in the proper channels. Such a course may 
with propriety aud emphasis be termed true moderation. 
And any other sound reason and observation must alike 
condemn. 

But far different is the plan pursued by that class of men 
of the present day who are especially noted for their high 
professions and boasts of being guided by the principles of 
moderation. “ Usage’ remarks a writer “ gives a compre- 
hensive term a restricted sense.”” And thus these have 
been quaintly styled “ Moderationists.”” Their number is 
by no means inconsiderable. They are confined to no 
particular rank or condition. Instead of occupying the 
true medium ground between the too violent reformer and 
the cold, or perhaps more properly speaking warm apolo- 
gizer of vice, their vociferations are bound against what 
they term innovation and fanaticism in the former, while 
their conduct furnishes the strongest apology and shield 
to the latter for hisown. Every reform, or moral, politi- 
cal and social improvement, be it ever so necessary and 
good, generally meets in these its most subtle and inveter- 
ate foes. Under the falsified garb of a correct principle 
the most deadly thrusts are aimed. What their object in 
all cases is, is hard to be determined. Some may be ope- 
rated upon by a cowardly fear; some by prejudice and 
interest, or some other selfish and unwarrantable motive ; 
and some, undoubtedly, by good and conscientious motives. 
Of the first class there are not a few who occupy stations 
of great influence. They write, they preach. They strug- 
gle hard against the resistless tide that is moving through 
the universal mind of the civilized world. The spirit of 
the age is too deep and forcible to be easily stayed. 
While they view with evident alarm the to them so seem- 
ingly dangerous commotions of this element, they them- 
selves are, though perhaps unconsciously, gradually yet 
surely borne along on its moving billow. Such men de- 
serve no sympathy. They are much like the coward in 
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astorm. While the lightning plays over his head and 
the thunder rolls its sullen murmurs along the sky, the 
wretch quivers and prays and is deeply moved at the 
terrors around him. He never reflects that by such 
apparently fearful means a beneficient providence cleanses 
that atmosphere in which he lives, moves, and has 
his being, from the deadly impurities with which it 
has become fraught. They speak in distrustful and fear- 
fully boding tones of the spirit of the age. Action bold, 
vigorous, energetic action, advancement and reform are 
boldly depicted in its every feature. This is an atmos- 
phere peculiarly unsuited to their more timorous and slug- 
gish spirit. There is too much life and animation. Had 
they the courage, the persevering, energetic ingenuity that 
characterized our venerated and illustrious Franklin, in- 
stead of throwing aloft their important limbs and crying 
out to the wild power that is exercising about them, in a 
voice of alarm, “ peace, be still !”? they would endeavor 
to devise some means by which it might be disarmed of 
its terrors, rendered harmless, and still perform its salutary 
office. But the unreasonableness of the conduct of these 
non-reformists will be seen from several considerations. 
These our limits forbid us to notice in detail; one or two 
must suffice. First. Their fears, if they are thus actuated, 
display an unwarrantable and unreasonable distrust of the 
providence of God, and of human nature. There is no 
more reason to believe that the mental and moral world is 
governed by mere chance than that the physical is. In 
physical nature we behold fearful elements at work ; but 
all these answer good and benevolent ends. So in the 
world of mind, though convulsions may be threatened, 
still, if a higher power by a regular system overrules and 
controls all its movements for some grand end, should men 
despair and rise up in opposition, or should they not rather 
lend their aid as instruments of salutary modification ? 
Again. Suppose the human mind were a mere maga- 
zine—a composition of deadly combustibles, which only 
require the torch of fanaticism to enkindle them. Sup- 
pose that those eruptions in its history which are marked 
with such terror, were not merely incidental—not rather 
the effect of the absence of something else of a modifying 
and salutary nature. Suppose allthis. And yet is there 
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no hope? Is there not something in the very nature of 
the actions that characterize the present age which fur- 
nishes a sure pledge against harm? Are they not of such 
a character as to put to silence and shame all opposition 
arising from fear, prejudice or interest? Let us not mere- 
ly listen to the roarings and commotious sounds without 
which assail our ears. Let us elevate our heads and look 
abroad upon the world, taking a survey of the spirit at 
work, in all its aspects and operations. We indeed see no 
bounds to which it is confined, as to the objects upon 
which it acts. But he must be blind indeed who does not 
recognize hope and promise in all its movements. All is 
not indiscriminate commotion and confusion. Blackness 
and darkness are not its accompaniments. It certainly is 
not the fosterer of crime and deeds of villainy. There is 
a strong glowing brilliancy surrounding it, which is con- 
stantly growing brighter and brighter. There is nothing 
in it of a partial nature which can alarm. One class of 
men are not to be elevated and another trodden down. It 
is comprehensive. It embraces the whole human family. 
Christianity, Liberty and Humanity are now, one and inse- 
parable, bearing hope and joy to all, even the most abject 
and degraded. Beneath their all-powerful and congenial 
influences, the human race, hitherto so discordant and hos- 
tile, is fast being melted into one common mass. Man is 
raised from the dust and elevated to his proper sphere. 
Such is emphatically the spirit that characterizes all the 
great and prominent movements of our times. Is not this 
of itself a most sure and glorious pledge. And against this 
the modern non-reformists raise the loud and fearful cry 
of “fanaticism” Danger there may be, it is not denied. 
But in the present state it can at most but be as that dan- 
ger which a purgative threatens to the invalid’s ease, for 
a short time, that he may enjoy life for a longer. But 
does the man whose person has become impregnated with 
deadly disease refuse the purgative because it may pain 
him in its operations, and for a season destroy that easy 
and deceitful lethargy into which he had shrunk, or even 
because it may, peradventure, be a greater risk than even 
this. Let not, then, the timid, self-styled moderationist, 
giving way to his fears and prejudices, see nothing but so- 
cial dissolution and religious fanaticism. Let him not by 
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his puny efforts vainly attempt to change the spirit of the 
age. As well might he hold the mountain cataract, or 
turn the rivers from flowing to the ocean. Let him open 
his eyes to the promises that are beaming around. And 
instead of fruitless misspent efforts in opposing the spirit 
of reform, or innovation, as he terms it, he too 


“ Will then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait.” 





THE CATHEDRAL. 


Majestic, vast, it rises on the view 

How solemn! like the fabric of some dream 
Colossal in the twilight. ’Mid its spires 
And gilded pinnacles, sloping rays 
Reflected, of the sunken sun disport ; 
Glancing their parting orisons. The clouds, 
Aerial denizens, with fringed skirts 

And shadowy folds prismatic, like the wing 
Of guardian angle hover o'er its form 
Projected dark’ning on the Western sky 

In Gothic ruggedness ; while Hesperus 

Fair star, on tip of tallest pinnacle 

Glows like a cresset. In every outline 

The spirit of the lordly structure breathes 
Investing all and redolent through all. 
Massive, abrupt, the animated pile, 

More eloquently mute than chisseled lip 

Or penciled lineament, all glowing 

From the artist’s touch, stands the rude vesture 
Of a thought therein expressed—made actual. 
From an abstraction and vague ideal 
Shaped on the burning anvil of the soul, 
Aptly embodied, and with plastic art 
Perpetuate in stone. The artist views 

His warm conception realized, set forth 
Intelligibl to the hearts of all, 

An epitaph to generations far 

Articulate. 


Hark, how the vesper hymn 
Pours its rich incense on the evening air, 
Lulling the voice of silence! through the dim 
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And consecrated aisles, upon the ear 

Most desultory ; like those memories 

Which flash at times across the pensive soul 
Mournful and pleasant. Now the solemn strain 
Low-breathed from sainted lip, steals on the sense 
With gentlest undulation ; and anon 

Responsive to the measured tread of feet 

And nun’s sweet chaunt, the organ’s anthem peal 
Rolls its rich volume through the hallowed vault. 
Most sacred is the hour. Its pageantry 

And pomp, all are forgotten, and the heart 

Goes forth in adoration. Low beside 

The crimsoned altar, bends the shrouded form 
Of penitents, with meekly folded hands 

And countenance unearthly in its calm 

Serene expression, while the mellow light 

From hallowed taper, through the chancel dim 
Streams fitfully, and with its yellow flood 

Laves the young suppliant—faint shadowing 

Of the benigner light that o’er the soul 

Sheds its mild radiance. Down the marble aisles 
Along the massive arches, stray its beams, 
Conflicting with the gloom, while forms uncouth 
And huge fantastic shapes, emerging grim 

From the appalling darkness, to the place 
Obscure, lend their own spectral witchery. 


The vesper hour is ended, and again 
Religious robes along the tesseled floor 

Are trailing, as with slow and measured tread 
Sweeps the procession by. Now not a sound 
Sirikes on the ear; reposing in its strength 
Stands the grim edifice ; its crosiered form 
Moon-bathed, tow’ring in lone magnificence. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Our readers will excuse its abruptness, but we have a question 
to propose. An Editor’s table—what is it when its true character is 
maintained and its proper object secured? ‘This we believe to be a 
question of importance to the profession, whose attention it seems 
most appropriately to demand, and yet one which despite its impor- 
tance, has never (so far as we know) been answered, for the very 
good and sufficient reason that it has never been seriously and 
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thoughtfully asked. Viewing it in this light, we have resolved to 
put it forth for consideration at the outset, in order that we may 
reap the full benefit of our own sage reflection in presenting that 
which is to follow. The ¢adle is an important function of every 
magazine which pretends to hold a literary character. How this is 
the case can be readily explained. The interests of such a periodi- 
cal, are based mainly upon the character for faithfulness, and ability of 
its editor; and it is in the table that editor finds his only opportu- 
nity for presenting to the public his reasons and opinions, his inten- 
tions and prespecis, with reference to the responsible station which 
he occupies. Then, too, whatever else is left unperused the tadle 
is always read, its contents weighed, and their depth, if they have 
any, looked into and measured. The reason for this, also, is obvi- 
ous. Editors are men of like passions with their fellows ; they are 
then and there speaking as it were, in their own proper selves, and 
a sympathy is awakened between themselves individually and 
their benevolent patrons. Now as the whole duty of an editor 
consists in endeavoring, so far as in him lies, to elevate the charac. 
ter, and advance the interests of his charge, it immediately follows 
that he should be guided by a direct and careful attention to that 
character and those interests in the preparation of his table. Each 
individual must, however, be his own judge of the means best 
adapted to the attainment of a particular aim, and we intend to be 
so here. We have chosen in due order our text, and have a right 
to frame from it such a discourse as best suits our inclinations and 
taste. Our aim we know to be a worthy one; notwithstanding it 
may be we shall fetch a compass in the way of its accomplishment. 

With the condition and character, the object and success of the 
Monthly, our fellow students are already sufficiently well acquainted. 
The first remark which occurs to us to make in regard to the 
present number, is in shape a request ;—that our readers, whoever 
they be, would give us greeting, not with the anticipating scowl of 
prejudice, or the sneer of contempt, but let them betray only a bare 
willingness to be pleased, and we will venture to predict for our 
charge, a decidedly favorable reception from all, You that are 
our college mates, having but just returned from your fireside homes, 
from enjoying the pleasant and exciting scenes of a just completed 
brief college recess, have entered on this new session, your heads 
filled with the remembrance of joys which are still pleasing in 
thought, though they are in reality past. Thescenes in which you 
have been mingling, will [yet crowd themselves unhidden on the 
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mind ; and as you think of the social circle—the friendly call—the 
gay party, the smile that you wore in them sits again on your 
countenance, but only to be withered into sadness by a single un- 
intentional glance at your book-piled desk ; and then—your reverie 
closes with a long drawn sigh. The feeling which then comes 
over you,—the thought of another five month’s exclusion from the 
busy world of life around you, to be spent in a kind of literary 
hermitage, and that too in the midst of a desert of uniformity with- 
out a single oasis of variety or excitement—is, we doubt not, expe- 
rienced in a measure by every recent returned student, no matter 
how enthusiastic at all other times may be his devotion to his book. 
Indeed we may say we know this to be the case, from the fact (as 
exemplified in our own experience) that even editors, with all their 
real dignity of station and assumed gravity of demeanor, are unable 
to exempt themselves wholly from the influence which vacation 
enjoyments are able to exert upon the brain-racked, examination- 
tortured student. Do you wish now for a gentle, gradual transition 
from the enchanted land of relaxation and ease to the rugged a 
which leads to the fulfilment of present devolving duties? Then 
sit yourselves down toa quiet, leisurely perusal of our pages, and 
the result, unless we much misjudge, will prove to be at once 
beneficial and soothing. You will find your taste for the classics 
beginning slowly to revive, your mathematical genius to be 
developed anew, your literary zeal to burn with fresh strength and 
vigor, and the remembrance of the recent past will be eventually 
banished from the thoughts without your having to undergo any 
very sudden or painful revulsion of feeling. We feel safe in adding 
that our foreign subscribers may find a pleasurable profit from the 
perusal of some of the articles here presented them. But the real 
preaching part of our discourse has not yét been reached, so we bid 
you, in bold defiance of one of Mr. Blair's admonitions, prepare. 
Our magazine is now, we are glad to have it to say, very respec- 
tably supported. More pieces are placed at our disposal than former- 
ly, and a greater amount of alacrity is displayed in preparing and 
bestowing them than has been manifested within the period of our 
acquaintance with it. This is well so far as it goes, but still is not 
as much as we desire. There is no real existing, we might go 
farther and say, no imaginable reason why we should not cause to 
be published month by month, not a second or third, but a first rate 
collection of essays composed upon popular and erudite subjects and 
of such a character as to command the respect of the cotemporary 
Magazines of the day. Perhaps, after all, we may bea little too fast. 
This much, however, we have perfect security in saying: that we 
have thought much on the subject and can see none ourselves. If 
others can, we would like to be made acquainted with the grounds 
of their reasoning. Let us then resolve to take the high stand, 
which if we can, it is our duty totake. Let us expend upon our 
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Monthly some portion of that enthusiasm which is so often and so 
lavishly bestowed upon matters of far less dignity and worth. This 
is all that is needed, for that kind of high and nobly wrought en- 
thusiasm which combines fixedness of purpose, with promptness and 
energy of action (apart from all fanatical zeal) is sufficient in and 
of itself to ensure the success of any undertaken project. How is 
it that the name of Sophomore has become so famous in the history 
of all college exploits—that the members of this class always suc- 
ceed in attaining their ends, except where the obstacles interposed 
are not literally insurmountable? It is because their projects re- 
ceive a hearty, self-denying, enthusiastic support, from all that are 
engaged in them. It is this which has rendered them invincible 
by any thing short of the stern mandate of the faculty and often by 
that; itis this in short which has rendered them immortal. We 
call upon all trae Sophomores therefore to lend us their valuable aid 
in the good work of pushing forward the Monthly until it reaches 
the stand which it ought to and must take. e call upon the 
Juniors to give us a revival of their old Sophomoric enthusiasm in 
aid of thesame. But upon you, reverend Seniors, the eyes of the 
College world are turned for the largest and promptest manifesta- 
tions in our favor. We hope, we delieve that they are not turned 
upon you in vain; that our hopes will soon be realized and our ex- 
pectations superseded by the actual fact. How much more we 
might say in this same strain of urgent exhortation, and after all 
have performed no more than our duty, we are unable to say. We 
could not have said Jess and have felt conscious that our whole duty 
had been performed. What we have said may indeed seem like 
ordinary, common-place pulpit talk, may bear a strong resemblance 
for aught we know, to the remarks and exhortations of some one 
or more of our departed friends, the former editors ; ney taken in 
connection with the present appearance of the Monthly, it may 
even seem to be an uncalled for and ungracious appeal. Yet, after 
all, it is the poor expression of what we have not only thought, but 
felt ; it has all originated on our part ab imo pectore. It is true, as 
we have already taken ery in admitting, that we are doing 
well, and that is an additional motive for making another effort, 
which will undoubtedly result in our doing detter. There seems, 
indeed, to us, to exist at present, a crisis in the history of our 
periodical, upon the right event of which depends our very life. It 
has in every class some good friends, and true, who are doing their 
best to establish for it such a reputation as we desire to see it 

sess. If more will come forward and assist them, the end will soon 
be reached: if not, there will be a fearful relapse of interest—a 
leaden stupor, the sure presage of speedy dissolution. Our burden 
of trouble is unrolled. e claim for our table no other merit than 
consistency with the theoretical views which we advanced at the 
outset, with so small a meed of praise are we content. Our pleas- 
tng duty remains. We wish, not in compliment, but cordially, a 
happy New Year, and a circling return of many happy New Years 
to all the subscribers, contributors and friends in general, of the 
Nassan Monthly. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


Reader. The Monthly Rose has bloomed for the last 
time! No more will it shed its fragrance over our table— 
no more will the etherial “ Mary,” or the coy, mischievous 
« M. M. C.” revisit us, except as the haunting tones 

Of a voice from this world gone! 

Our consort (literary) has forsaken our board—the sweet- 
est flower has been plucked from our garland, and we are 
left desolate. “ We are a Widow !” as the man said who 
had been so unfortunate as to lose his briefer half. In 
college lingo, (for none but an amorous senior can under- 
stand the above) the Monthly Rose has caved. The black 
frost of winter blighted it, and the sweet thing drooped 
and died! In the words of the editress, “ The Rose will 
be discontinued, because none of our friends seem to covet 
the inheritance of the Editorial mantle.” 

The Lowell Offering has been received. Anexcellent No. 
The Editors’ Table should be printed separately, and sent 
to all the Factory overseers in the land. 

The December No. of the Yale Literary is before us, 

«“ Run here! run here somebody! run here! do you 
reckon I'm gwine to lay here on my back all day and 
holler for nothin’ !’? as the loafer said who created that 
sensation in Mobile. A yell from Hoosier land! Tall 
literature at one dollar per annum! Primers on the rise ! 
Spelling-books and dictionaries in demand! ‘The dawn 
of literature in the land of grape-vines! We have received 
a chocolate-colored pamphlet entitled the Athenian, gotten 
up by the Athenian society of Indiana University! The 
cover of this periodical struck us as being somewhat re- 
markable. It is of a delicate purple or indelicate choco- 
late ; and the printer seems to have taken the Irishman’s 
plan of making its scanty dimensions cover each side, i. e. 
taking from the front to stick to the back, side, thereby 
causing the white to appear most conspicuously. It re- 
. sembles strongly a tall young man in a younger brother’s 
unmentionables. In their “ Prospects’? (prospectus they 
mean) the Editors remark “ that each No. will contain 24 
octavo pages of original matter done up in covers, either 
with or without stitching and trimming and subject to 
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newspaper postage, at the option of the subscribers.” 
The original matter spoken of consists of extracts from 
the History of Greece and Rome, Elder’s Oration, and 
Mirabeau’s Eulogy on Franklin. Gibbon and Mirabeau 
and Gillie are honorary members we presume. They call 
upon the ladies to assist them in their efforts to “raise a 
chaste and elevated standard of literature” at Indiana Uni- 
versity, and lecture a Professor Bronson, who has been 
lecturing on “ Human Magnetism.”’ Won’t they send us 
more than one copy next time? We are anxious to give 
their periodical a wide circulation. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our correspondents shall be briefly despatched though 
we trust to their individual satisfaction. 

We had almost said that the cognomen of ‘ Timothy 
Dullfellow,’ very fitly described his style. We cannot, 
however, find it in our heart, to criticise to the full extent, 
a rejected article which bears the marks of being a serious 
attempt at furnishing us with readable matter. We will 
only say that we feel decidedly prejudiced against the 
theme of which he has made choice. 

There is an impudent, don’t-care-for-nobody kind of 
assurance about the remarks which ‘J. K. T.’ addresses 
personally to the editors, both at the commencement and 
close of his essay, which would incline us to reject it, even 
if the article itself were a worthy one,—which, by the 
way, it is far from being. 

Lines addressed ‘To the Willow’ are declined. The 
versification is rather too b/ank in several respects. 





Another warning voice from the grave has been ad- 
dressed startlingly and peculiarly to us—a voice telling an 
oft told tale of the sad uncertainty of the brief life, and 
bidding us in solemn tones, prepare for the life which is to . 
be. Mr. Wm. Duryee,a worthy member of the Senior 
class, died at his residence in Mercer county, on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday the 20th ult. 








